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THE HANDWRITING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 



SUPERINTENDENT G. M. WILSON 
Connersville, Indiana 



Last fall an attempt was made to secure samples of the 
ordinary writing of all pupils and teachers in the Connersville 
(Ind.) schools. About 1,200 samples were secured under condi- 
tions that gave, for the most part, the ordinary writing. These 
samples were then graded according to the Thorndike Scale A, 
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for Handwriting. The speed per minute was noted. The work 
was graded by three judges. A full exhibit by building and 
judges would be interesting, but space will permit only a brief 
summary. 

This study showed us the actual conditions existing in our 
writing work. It showed what was being done. The questions 
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naturally arose, Is this as it should be ? What is the correct stand- 
ard for each grade in our schools? Accordingly a table was 
constructed indicating a tentative standard for each grade as 
follows : 



TABLE II 



Grade 


Speed (per Min.) 


Quality (Scale A) 


iA 


12- 16 
15- 20 
15- 25 
15- 3° 
25- 40 

30- 55 
40- 65 

45- 65 
50- 70 

50- 75 
55- 75 
55-85 
60- 85 
65-100 
65-100 


8—10 


2B 


8-12 


2A 


9-12 
9-12 

9-5-13 
10-13. 3 
10-13. 6 
10-14 
11-14 
n-14.5 
12-15 


3 B 


3 A 


4B 
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5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


9th year 






nth and 1 2th years . . 


12-16 
13-18 



The teachers were asked to co-operate with the writing su- 
pervisor in testing the standards indicated. The quality last fall 
(Table I) was practically the same in all grades. The question 
arose, May we not expect to reach a higher quality in upper 
grades? The low speed in the lower grades indicated a slow 
drawing of the letters and a finger movement which greatly sac- 
rificed speed. Question, Should we not increase the speed in 
lower grades? A fact not showing in the general summary 
but which did show in the detail of rooms and buildings was 
that a grade here and there stood out far in advance of the same 
grades in other buildings or of the grade above or below in the 
same building. Did this not indicate that it would be possible 
to secure and maintain a higher standard of writing both as to 
speed and quality by giving more attention to it? 

In attempting to answer the above questions and prove the 
correctness of our tentative standards as shown in Table II 
tests were made in grades 3A, 4A, 5A, 6B, and 6A. In each 
instance the work was graded by three judges, one of the judges 
being different in each grade. As the work proceeded, the chief 
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question came to be, Hozv is quality affected by speed? The 
results in the 6A grade are representative. 
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The tests point strongly to the conclusion that speed may 
be secured without any sacrifice of quality, at least in inter- 
mediate grades. 

This conclusion is borne out by an experience extending 
over five years in the St. Louis public schools, where speed by 
the muscular movement is a main object. Supervisor H. C 
Walker writes me : 

We have but one rate of speed in all the grades. In the primary grades 
the pupils practice oval exercises at the rate of about 180 revolu- 
tions a minute. This sets the standard of speed that is used in the writing 
and while the letter formation is sacrificed to some extent we notice that the 
pupil's control improves as he passes through the grades. 

We place as much stress on the manner in which the writing is done 
as we do upon the immediate result in the formation of exercise or letter. 
We have been following this plan very successfully for about five years 
and at present have a number of second-grade rooms where the pupils write 
as freely and almost as accurately as we are able to find in the intermediate 
rooms. 

In the light of this experience and our own tests, it appears 
that our tentative standards (Table II) were much too low as 
to speed in the lower grades. A minimum of 60 or 70 letters 
per minute for all lower grades and a minimum of 80 to 100 let- 
ters per minute for the upper grades and high school appears 
to be nearer the correct standards. 

It further appears that in order to prevent constant dropping 
to lower standards, the writing work must be reinforced at 
every point in the school work and not left entirely to the writ- 
ing period and the writing supervisor. Good writing should 
not be confined to the writing period. The teacher should ex- 
pect good writing in all lines of school work and should accept 
no work in which the writing falls below the minimum stand- 
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ard. This will require that the teacher provide sufficient time 
for written work in order that the writing may be good, and 
this will doubtless mean less written work on the part of 
pupils. It will mean avoiding the rush and hurry incident to 
much of our school work. It goes without saying that the 
board work of teachers should show the correct form combined 
with a high quality of excellence. 

In conclusion, we must continue our study. We have at 
least indicated a method of investigation, and that is worth 
more than the energy in time and effort expended on our study. 
Let us continue to collect evidence until we have enough evi- 
dence to justify an opinion. 



